Parliamentary Government in England
These are delicate, even dangerous, questions. They lie,
no doubt, at margins which no dne will desire to reach
in political controversies. But because, in a crisis, they
are reached, no one who speculates upon the issues of
political power can fail to keep them in his mind.
It is, of course, true that the civilian official is schooled
both to a detachment of view and an interest in ideas
which are far more rare in the soldier. That is because,
predominantly, our army is still, as it was in Wellington's
time, a class-army in which, as Mr. Lloyd George has
said, **the ablest brains did not climb to the top of the
stairs . . . seniority  and  society  were  the  dominant
factors in army promotion. Deportment counted for a
good deal. Brains came a bad fourth. Men of great in-
tellectual powers are not tempted to join a profession
which offers so little scope for the exercise of their powers,
and where the awards have no particular reference to
special capacity." That is not merely the judgment of
a Radical Prime Minister; it was put, also, if with more
urbanity, yet with equal emphasis, by so experienced an
observer as Lord Esher, who made, in this regard, a
significant comparison between the qualities brought out
by service in the army and navy respectively.  In the
latter case, as he noted, the material which was the
medium of the profession brought out the highest quali-
ties of character and intelligence; in the former this was
not the case. It is at least possible that these criticisms
apply, if in a less degree, to the diplomatic service. It
is, of course, no longer true to say, as Bright could fairly
say, that the Foreign Office is "the outdoor relief depart-
ment of the British aristocracy'*; change in the method
of recruitment has, since 1919, brought a slow change
in the sources from which its personnel is recruited* But
it may still be legitimately doubted whether the impli-
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